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EVENTS 


Editorial 


NEGATIVE OUTCOMES IN INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE in education and culture has 
been in a state of ferment in recent months. It is not too 
much to say that it has taken a beating, in fact, Early in 
November, mobs in Panama City tore down the American 
flag in front of the U.S, Embassy and stoned the U.S, In 
formation Service. lronically, at the moment the mobs 
were raging, Ambassador Julian F. Harrington and his 
diplomatic staff were, in his words, “felicitating Panama 
on its independence” at the National Palace. The Stars 
and Stripes “was being flown in honor of Panama's inde 
pendence” and the windows of the U.S.LS. displayed an 
exhibit exte'!ling the same theme. Independence and free 
dom were carried rather far 

This incident, according to the U.S, diplomats, seemed 
spontaneous on the surface only, but was actually planned 
some time in advance, This is somewhat reminiscent of a 
similar occurrence a few years ago in Moscow, when 
U.S. diplomatic officials were notified by the Soviet For 
eign Office that in a few days “a spontaneous demonstra 
tion” would take place in front of the Embassy 

Early in December, a delegation of Soviet students 
just back from a month's trip to the U.S., was reported 
as expressing the conviction that the visit: substantially 
confirmed their previous low opinion of American life 
and culture, In spite of good things, these 
students felt that talks “with thousands of Americans 
failed to alter basically the image of the U.S. that they 
had prior to their coming to this country, This visit by 
the 24 Soviet university students was organized under the 
official cultural exchange agreement by both countries 

It is not unreasonable to wonder out loud if it actually 
pays to excite ourselves in the spheres of cultural and 


secing some 


educational work in other countries when the results are 
so negativistic, Perhaps we accept the values of interna 
tional exchange too blindly and therefore hope that nil 
nisi bonum will be the outcome. There is abundant his 
torical evidence that international cultural relationships 
do not of and by themselves bring about in individuals 
and in groups a healthy attitude toward other peoples 
and their cultures, There are many forces operating on 
the matter of interpersonal and international relations 
and it hardly seems logical to expect education to perform 
a miracle, Certainly, we ought not to be too disappointed 
when the results are below the expectations 

[he international contacts in cultural and educational 
fields should be continued and even extended, But let us 
not adopt the superficial attitude that a person-to-person 
confrontation is ipso facto a guarantee of better human 
lime, patience, and vigilance and 
necessary, and no one can really predict the 
Ihe most one can do is to believe and work as 


relations constant 
effort are 
outcome 

if success will follow 


Wittiase W. Brick ran 


EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN MOSCOW AND COLUMBIA 


Moscow State Universtty and Columbia University 
have concluded an agreement for the exchange of pro 
fessors between the two universities for one year on an 
experimental basis, according to an announcement, Nov 
9, 1959, by Pres Kirk, This marks the first 
arrangement for the exchange of scholars of professorial 
rank between Russian and American universities, although 
an exchange of students between Russian and U.S. in 
stitutions of higher learning is now in its second yeat 

The agreement, which is experimental and for on 
vear (1960), provides for the exchange of not more than 
five professors from each institution “for purposes of 
acquainting themselves with the research currently going 
on, engage in their own research and participate in schol 
conferences and teaching.” The sending 
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74 useful source of information about the teacher- 
admintstrater-philosopher whe unguestionably 
left his indelible mark on education — 


John Dewey: 
MASTER EDUCATOR 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 
School and Society 





) N THE OCCASION of the 100th anniversary of John Dewey's 
birth, this book recognizes his ageless significance and provides 
a perspective of his impact on society-in America and abroad 
Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master educator's major 
activities and works, his thinking and its influence yesterday as well 
as today, a list of his important letters with brief descriptions of their 
contents, and reminiscences of Dewey by persons who knew him 
The editors of this volume have gathered the research and 
impressions of distinguished educators concerning John Dewey 
To a large extent, the book is based on materia! originally presented 
by the editors in a special issue of School and Society, Oct. 10, 
1959, commemorating the Dewey Centennial Other significant 


reference data have been added 


including Preface and Introduction—Wi/liam W 
Brickman: John Dewey's Life and Work in Outline; Wi/liam Heard 
Kilpatrick: Reminiscences of Dewey and His Influence; Junius L. Meriam 
John Dewey in History; Maxine Greene: Dewey and American Edu- 
cation, 1894-1920; Harold A. Larrabee: John Dewey as Teacher; Isaac 
B. Berkson: Science, Ethics, and Education in Dewey's Philosophy; Rober! 
E. Mason: Dewey's Culture Theory and Pedagogy; M. /. Berger: John 
Dewey and Progressive Education Today; William W’. Brickman: John 
Dewey: Educator of Nations; William W’. Brickman: Dewey and Russia; 
Robert L. McCaul: Dewey's Letters, 1894-1904: A Preliminary Listing; S/anle 
Lehrer: Brief Biographies of Contributors 
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university must specify the exchange scholar’s field of in 
terest and the questions or problems upon which he 
wishes to concentrate, “If the exchange scholar proposes 
to lecture, the subject and length of the proposed lectures 
must be indicated in advance.” 

The agreement also provides for continuing, in 1960, 
the exchange of four to six graduate students for study 
and research for 10 months. Both universities agree to 
continue the exchange of books, periodicals, and other 
library materials now going on, with a view to establish 
ing a permanent co-operative relationship between the 
libraries of the two universities, and to furnish visiting 
scholars with adequate research facilities: university lab 
oratories for scientists and library facilities, including use 
of the university archives, The receiving university also 
will make availble to the visiting scholars, on an inter 
university loan basis, books from its own and, wherever 
possible, other libraries throughout the country when 
these books are relevant to the scholars’ research. 

Moscow University will endeavor to facilitate access to 
the appropriate institute of the Academy of Science for 
the visiting American scholar if it is relevant to his 
work, and Columbia, in its turn, will endeavor to facil 
itate access to research laboratories elsewhere for the So- 
viet scholar where such laboratories are relevant to his 
scholarly work. 


FACULTY FREEDOM IN A CORE PROGRAM 
IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, 1958-59, to Pres. Harold C. Case 
of Boston University, Dean Judson R. Butler of the Junior 
College included the following statement: 
“A core program in general-liberal education, carefully 
planned and coordinated in the interests of a particular 
group of students, has built-in limitations and require 
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ments not ordinarily encountered by those of faculty rank 
under a_ traditional or ‘elective organization 
and instruction, Despite warnings, the newcomer may 
experience something of a shock to discover that he is no 
longer free on his own to add or subtract from the con 
tent of his course or to choose his own texts; that he 
cannot set his own standards, write, administer or grade 
his own examinations; that the chairman has the final 
say on all matters pertaining to his department; that his 
methods and effectiveness as a teacher and his work with 
individual students are matters of concern not only to his 
department chairman but to other members of his ‘in 
structional team’; and that he is expected to work in 
close, friendly cooperation with his colleagues in shaping 
the course of instruction, to express his opinion freely, 
but to go along wholeheartedly once a decision has been 
reached, The absence of certain conventional faculty 
prerogatives and immunities is a fact of life that is taken 
for granted by those veterans who have suffered through 
early mistakes and helped to bring about our successful 
adaptations, To the seasoned faculty member the results 
more than justify the abdication. While personal or pro- 
fessional deficiencies are glaringly exposed under such a 
system, nowhere is the able, dedicated teacher more deep 
ly appreciated by students and colleagues. The rewards 
and the penalties of good and bad teaching here come 
fast and hit twice as hard.” 


system’ of 


SPECIAL ENGLISH FOR SUPERIOR FRESHMEN 


Puts past FALL, 21 freshmen at Clarkson College of 
Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.) were placed in a section for 
superior English students, In explaining the experinicnt 
al move, Kenneth A. Nourse, director of admissions, said 
that the Othce had recommended the men 
for participation in this special class on the basis of their 
English achievement in high school and their perform- 
ance on the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. The students will be asked to accomplish the work 
for the regular freshman liberal studies course in half 
the usual time. This will allow Prof, Marston LaFrance, 
the instructor, to do extra work in class discussion and 
to institute variations in the reading and writing areas 

According to Mr. Nourse, “In the writing areas more 
volume is planned and quality will be severely scrutinized. 
However, there will be more freedom of choice in the 
subject matter, and an attempt will be made to do some 
work in In the reading areas the de 
parture from the norm will around work with 
fairly difficult modern fiction, There also may be some 
work in the critical essay 


Admissions 


creative writing 


center 


“Toward the end of the semester a major project will 
be assigned to each class member. This project will fall 
within an area of interest selected by the individual stu 
dent himself. For example, if a class member is particular 
ly interested in philosophy, he may be asked for a paper 
on Existentialism 
his own research and make liberal use of the library 


Each student will be expected to do 


“This experiment is not meant to be classified as Ad 
Placement nor Advanced Credit, It 
attempt on our part to present the superior student with 


vanced represents an 


a challenge worthy of his mental development 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 
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Maintaining Freedom in the Schools 
By JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 


New York State Commissioner of Education 


I, WOULD BE FOOLISH to deny the benefits and 


have 
and complexity. But it would be equally foolish 


advances which come along with bigness 
to deny that where we have gained one way, we 
have lost in another. 

Some restriction of individua] freedom is in 
evitable because of the nature of the adjustments 


in patterns of living necessary when populations 
and problems are so immense. There are thos« 
who predict, however, that the time is coming 
freedom for the individual will be 


not only impracticable but impossible. This is 


when true 


a real clanger, and the only way it can be avoided 


/ 


is by arousing in each person an awareness o 


himself as an individua] and a realization of 
his duties amd obligations as a person. 
Meeting this threat is a doubly difficult job 


for the schools because the circumstances which 


have engendered the threat also exist within 
the schools. In education, too, bigness and com- 
plexity are the order of the day. The trend is 
toward larger schools, larger units of administra- 
tion. 
providing adequate educational opportunity for 
all youth and for maintaining the breadth and 


depth of curriculum needed to educate for life 


\dequate size is an important factor in 


in today’s and tomorrow’s world. 

But here, as in other areas, larger units, greater 
numbers, manifold problems work to draw the 
emphasis from the individual. An awareness of 
the danger and a conscious, constant effort to 
combat it are the duty of every person involved 
in education. 

It is the teacher, however, as it 
who can do most. In the minds of the students, 
it is often only the teacher who emerges as an 


often is, 


individual from the vague, amorphous “they” of 
school authority. And it who has 
the greatest opportunity to see and know each 


is the teache1 
student as a person, not merely as a part of a 
group, or a cost statistic, or an alphabetically 
listed name. 

The first and most obvious step the schools 
take 
freedom is to make 
freedom 
about, its value, its application. A positive effort 
fields 
(social studies, for 


fields 


less direct 


can in their efforts to protect individual 
that 


what it is, 


certain the students 


understand how it came 


in this direction is essential not only in 


of study clearly concerned 


example), but also in’ those where the 
connection is somewhat 


But an understanding of and respect for in 
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dividual freedom is learned as much, if not more, 
from practice as from precept. From the class- 
teache and 
students who are en- 
themselves, will 
themselves as in 


which holds a who values 
understands freedom and 
couraged to think for 
citizens who will be aware of 
dividuals, who will appreciate their freedom 
md will be alert to protect it. “The sale 
guard of freedom is the individual's ability and 
willingness to think critically and clearly for 


province 


room, 


come 
best 


himself, and surely it is the school 
to educate to that end. 

Most of 
terns and practices today—larger classes, short 
ges of teachers, the ever-increasing body of 
knowledge to be transmitted, the sense of urgency 
arising from the tension of opposing ideologies 
operate to the detriment of a close individual 
relationship. Many of the tech 
television, which 


the factors shaping educational pat 


pupil-teacher 


nological advances, such as 
help in one way or another to solve problems, 
serve to increase the problem of the deperson 
alization of teaching. 

Both in teaching and in administration it will 
be increasingly difficult for the schools to con 
centrate on the individual. Under the pressure 
of the many obstacles, it will be all too easy to 
rationalize practices which diminish this con 
centration. As our schools adjust to the social, 
economic, and political changes of our times, 
an intensive effort must be made to keep such 
practices to a minimum and to take all possible 
steps to counteract the harmful effect of thos 
which are absolutely necessary 

Ihe schools have a vital role to play in pre 
serving the individuality of the individual and 
in combating those factors which threaten in 
dividual freedom and initiative. Our system ol 
public schools was created to give reality to the 
democratic concept of equal educational op 
portunity for all. This not only in 
idealism, but also in the far-seeing realism which 
each 


was done 


recognized democracy’s dependence on 


citizen's ability to exercise wisely his right to 


participate in government. The schools of a dem 
ocratic society, then, have a definite and inescap 
able obligation to safeguard individual freedom 

to educate citizens who think as individuals 
and who value and understand their rights and 
As individual freedom is 


duties as individuals. 


Language Summer 


1959 


* From commencement address 


Middlebury (Vt.) College, Aug. 11 


Schools 
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surrendered or circumscribed, democracy — be 
comes form without fact, model without mean- 


ing. Entrusted with the education of youth, we 


must be vigilant ourselves and must transmit in 
every way possible to those we teach the worth 


of freedom and the will to preserve it. 


TELEVISION TEACHING: 
Some Assumptions and Conclusions 
By SIONEY L. BESVINICK 


University of Miami 


Dives PELEVISION TEACHING—a_ terrible evil 
stealing insidiously into our schools—goes counte? 
to many of our most cherished philosophical 
tenets and research-tested psychological concepts. 
Even worse, many educators who accept and ad 
vocate these tenets and concepts are giving tacit 
approval and support to this teaching technique 
by their failure to speak out against it. 

Picture an auditorium with eight monitor sets 
and 300-500 students in assigned seats. Sets are 
studio 


turned on and for about 25 minutes, a 
teacher gives an interesting, well-illustrated lec 
ture in American history. Meanwhile, two teach- 
ers and an assistant take the roll and maintain 
order while most of the students pay close atten 
tion and take copious notes. 

\fter the attempts, 
through reiteration and variation, to reinforce 


studio. Ox 


telecast, one teacher 


the concepts presented from the 
casionally a group of students may discuss, as a 
panel, the topic for the day. While student par- 
ticipation is encouraged, it is dificult to involve 
than a 
torium in 25 minutes. 

Students take thei them, 
and come in the next day for another presenta 


more few of the hundreds in the audi 


notes home, study 
tion. ‘They are also under pressure to remembe1 
what is shown, because later they take an objec 
live-type examination of the content covered. 

What assumptions underlie this mode of in 
struction and, if these are accepted as valid, what 
are their logical conclusions or consequences? 
Learners are passive recipients 
and teaching is telling. 

Conclusions: The iearner is a tabula rasa up- 
on which the teacher writes what he believes im- 
portant. The teacher knows what is best for the 
learners them in 
planning is a sheer waste of time. The only limits 


Issumption: 


and any attempt to involve 
to the amount of content to be covered are the 
emphasis placed on ea h idea and the time avail 
able. 

once Is 


Presenting material 


sufhicient for all who are to learn. 


Assumption: 
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Conclusions: Vhere is so much to learn and, 
while the studio teacher may repeat many of the 
concepts, he cannot possibly go ove 
everything that may be confusing to students, 
and the show goes inexorably on. Besides, ETV 
teaches students to take notes and study on thei 
own whatever they cannot understand in class. 


majo 


Issumption: What is good for one person to 
learn is good for all 

Conclusions: Education becomes stereotyped. 
Formalized lessons are drafted and taught with 
as little deviation as possible so that all classes 
are uniform. No allowance can be made in the 
lecture for individual differences of learners, for, 
obviously, talking to one level precludes talking 
with the others simultaneously. Since the same 
education is good for all, large classes, limited 
only by the size of facilities, are the vogue. Of 
course, the very conformity and lack of oppor 
individual 


which we decry in modern life are perpetuated 


tunity for creativity and endeavo! 
and increased by this approach. 
Issumption: Learning is the acquisition of 
subject matter. 
Conclusions: Great emphasis is placed upon 
factual information and 
knowledge. Practically nothing is 


done to aid the learner in integrating the mate 


the ability to re-cite 


specifics of 


rial covered into meaningful wholes. Little o1 
no concern is shown for socialization of learners, 
and other so-called intangible goals of education 
are left pretty much to chance. Knowledge is 
studied for its own sake rather than for use. 
Issumption: All people learn the same con 
cepts from exposure to the same experiences. 
School 
to be learned, factual examinations 


Conclusions: authorities dictate sub- 
matte 


and textbooks are relied upon, and the studio 


ject 
teacher is exalted to position o} “supreme dis 
penser.” Since all students have the same needs, 
the same perceptions, and the same interests, the 
teacher need not consult them as he pre-plans 


the course once he has obtained a stereotype of 
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the age level to which the work is to be pre- 
sented. 

issumption: People can arrive at generaliza- 
tions by listening to other people state them. 
Verbalisms become manifold. 
Students frequently mouth ideas which hold 
either no meaning for them at all or meaning 
shrouded in the half-light of partial understand- 


ing. They make use of generalizations formulat- 


Conclusions: 


ed by others without even searching for the bases 
for the statements 

Assumption: ETV isa practical substitute fon 
firsthand experiences. 

Conclusions: Science laboratory work is done 
by demonstration and explained to students 
Those who wish to do laboratory work, write up 
experiments, et come in after 


Students learn effective citizenship by 


may school to 
do SO. 
watching others practice it. 

Assumption: The results of learning may be 
evaluated by paper and pencil objective-type 
tests 

Conclusions: All students are given forms of 
the same test and scores are arranged statistically 
and grades assigned. In classes of 300-500, it is 
almost impossible to make any serious evaluation 
of student growth. 

If this is sound pedagogical practice, what may 
be the end result? Students come into a 
which is composed of large rooms, each seating 
300-500 learners, 
here, as throughout the land, watch the highly 
refined and carefully prepared lessons presented 
by the teachers the National Television 


Teaching Center could find. (Since these lessons 


SC hool 


and view a telescreen. Classes 


best 


were too good to be used just once, of coursé 
they were kinescoped or video-taped.) At the close 
of each telecast, the NTPC studio teacher pre 
scribes the homework assignment which all must 
complete in uniform fashion. Conformity, medi 
ocrity, and sheep-like behavior are the order of 


the day 


Deo people advocate educational television be 
cause they believe it will promote better learn 
ing? I think not—particularly since E PV research 
is in its infancy. The advantages frequently men 
entirely administrative and 


overcomes classroom shortages, 


tioned are almost 
financial. ETN 
requires fewet teachers, and reduces the cost ol 
education. 

Other suggested advantages include making the 
thinking of keen minds available to all students 
and a better opportunity for wider use of audio- 
visual materials of instruction. Yet, the eflective- 
ness of KTV compared with motion pictures, re¢ 
ords, and other available materials is highly 
debatable. 

And once ETV has been started, even ex peri- 
mentally, the initial investment of money and 
energy required to operate the station and to 
prepare the te hers and materials is so great 
that it becomes progressively more difhcult to 
withdraw from the committed course of action 

What can be done to prevent further encroach 
ment by direct television teaching? \ firm stand 
by all This in 


cludes those whose school 


who are concerned is essential. 
systems are currently 
engaged or contemplate participation in educa- 
tional television programming and those who 
are in positions of leadership in prominent edu- 
cational groups. 

\ word of caution in conclusion. 
advocate direct television teaching usually begin 
by suggesting experimentation with the idea. 


Those who object are criticized and chided for 


I hose who 


not being “open-minded” to research or for being 
Every new 
should be 


new approaches. 
idea, however, tried. It 
examined, but if it is found wanting in the light 
of a consistent set of beliefs and practices, the 
idea most certainly can be rejected. 

There is a place for television in the classroom, 


unwilling to. try 
need not be 


but it is as an aid or supplemental teaching ce 


vice and not as a replacement for the teacher 


Charitable Trusts for Student Aid 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


University 


1. IWO EARLIER PAPERS, spaced at an interval 


of a dozen years, | have reviewed cases involving 
gifts for student aid.! A third look at the subject 
will illustrate further the wide 
of choices open to the donor of trust funds, and 
to exemplify the ever-strengthening tendency of 
courts of equity to sustain the validity of such 


serve to range 


trusts against attacks by heirs of the donor or 
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of Michigan 


from other sources. Eight testamentary trusts are 
about to be discussed. Seven were contested. All 
were upheld 

First of all, alleged “uncertainty” in the terms 
of the trust instrument, which half a century ago 
131-133, 


June 22, 


SCHOOL AND Society, 40: 
anD Society, 63: 446-447, 


M. M. Chambers 
July 28, 1934; ScHoor 
1946 
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was a formidable trap for the destruction of in- 
tended charitabie trusts, has continued its de- 
cline almost to the vanishing point. It is highly 
unlikely that any court will hold that 
specific definitions and detailed plans are essen- 
tial to the validity of a trust instrument. For 
example, a bequest to “the pastor of St. Paul's 
Roman Catholic Church of Binghamton, New 
York, or to his successor as pastor of said church, 
young men financially in 
their study for the priesthood,” created a valid 
charitable trust; and contentions that it was too 
“indefinite” or “passive” were of no avail. Hav- 


today 


to be used to assist 


ing clearly expressed a charitable purpose, the 
donor may delegate to the trustee full discretion 
regarding the selection of the beneficiaries and 
the management of the funds. 

On the other hand, the donor may go a long 
way in specifying explicit limitations and con- 
ditions, if he so wishes. A bequest was made to 
two named trustees, “to be loaned to such per- 
son or persons as they deem worthy for the pur- 
pose of using the money for tuition or school 
expense of persons residing in the county of 
Monroe, in connection with beyond 
the high school.” It was further stipulated that 
“these loans are to be repaid to the trust at such 
rate of interest and at such rate of payment as 
the trustees may see fit in each individual case.” 
Neither the limitation to Monroe 
County, nor the requirement of repayment with 
interest, affected the validity of the trust. 

A resident of Marshalltown, Iowa, who died 
in 1947, established a trust to assist children of 
the town through high school or junior college 
or “to secure a business course in the public 
schools or in securing a regular college course.” 
The help was to be in the form of 10-year loans 
at.a rate of interest “not less than two per cent 
less than the current rate.” Benefi 
ciaries were limited to persons having resided 
in Marshalltown at least 10 immediately 
preceding the loan; and an order of preference 
(1) children of widows, (2) deaf 
(3) all others. The trust 


education 


residents of 


commercial 
years 


was specified: 
children, and Was sus- 
tained as valid.4 

\ Rhode Island testator made his specifications 


much more detailed. He directed that the res- 


his small estate be used for loans “to 


assist a worthy young man or men who deserves 


idue_ of 
education,” no loan to exceed $300 in any year 
and not more than two men to be aided in any 
year. Each beneficiary was to repay his loan “as 
soon as he can."” No mention was made of in- 
terest. Each recipient must be a graduate with 
honor of a public high school or a_ parochial 
school; he must attend the University of Rhode 
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Island or have won a scholarship at Brown Uni 
versity or at some other college; he must engage 
in remunerative work during spare time and in 
summers; he must not get married or keep an 
automobile; and he must live economically. Here 
the that 
were so only a 


contended the conditions 
that 


persons could be benefited, and that the amount 


heirs-at-law 
onerous small number of 
was so small and the expenses ol administration 
would be so great that the trust could not be 
generally. 
trust 


considered a benefit to the public 
These arguments did not prevail. The was 
valid. 

Another curious instance is that of the testaton 
who established a trust to aid students, who re 
sided in four counties of upstate New York, in 
attending any institution of higher education of 
their choice, provided that it be a college or 
university requiring the compulsory study of 
American history, civics, and the U.S. Constitu 
tion and Bill of Rights. Not many colleges main 
tain this requirement; hence, the collateral heirs- 
at-law argued that the plan was impracticable 
of execution and accordingly no trust was creat- 
ed. The court rejected this contention, holding 
that the charitable intent and that 
the plan was capable of literal execution. How- 
ever, the court, literal execution would 
somewhat reduce the scope of the charity and 
cripple the effectuation of the donor's general 


was clea 


said 


charitable intent; hence, the case is one for cy 
pres, or the doctrine of approximation. The 
trust stands valid and executed eithe1 


literally or as nearly as practicable in that man- 


will be 


ner as the court may direct.‘ 

A more clear-cut case for cy pres is that of the 
bequest of a scholarship fund to Drew Seminary 
for Young Women, located at Carmel, N. Y., 
which suspended operation following an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors in 1952, before 
the testatrix died and her will was probated. 


Since the specific intent of the trust could not 


be carried out, the court was presented with 
athdavits from Bishop Newell, a member of the 
board of trustees of Drew Seminary for Young 
Women, advising that payment of the bequest 
to the Centenary College for Women at Hacketts- 
town, N. J., 
the 
for girls in the New York City area related to 


would best effectuate the desire of 


testatrix to assist needy students at a school 


2 In re Will (N. Y. Sur.), 177 N. ¥ 
855 (1958) 
In re 
180 (1951) 
* In re Pierce's Estate (lowa), 60 N. W. 2d 894 (1953). 
Champlin v. Powers (R. 1.), 90 A, 2d 787 (1952) 
Conway v. Bowe (N. Y. Sup.), 116 N, Y. S. 2d 182 
(1952) 


Kearney's 


Morgan's Will 200 Misc. 645, 107 N, ¥. § 
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the Methodist Church. The court accepted this 


recommendation, and a decree was entered 
accordingly. 

Some property in South Dakota was devised 
to a trustee with instructions “to hold the same 
to Cecil Richardson $1,000 each 
vear from the net proceeds and to hold the re 


trust for ten 


and pay 


mainder in years when it may bi 
paid to said Cecil Richardson if he is living, and 
if not, it may be turned to Huron College to 
found a scholarship fund for needy worthy am 
Cecil Richardson died 14 
days before the testatrix and thus left the court 
a problem of interpretation. The decision 
that the property college im 
mediately, but the privilege of adapting it to the 
charitable use must await the expiration of the 


10-year term.® 


bitious students. 


Was 


vested in the 


\ Michigan case is of interest chiefly because 
of the somewhat unusual purpose of the trust 
It was to be held by the public school board of 
Battle Creek, 
from time to time to employees of the school 
preferably teachers, to aid 
them in advanced study, educational travel, o1 
other activities calculated better to fit them for 
then the Battle Creek schools. The 
issue was not of its validity, but merely the ques 


the income to be used for grants 


clistrict, classroom 


service in 
tion of which court had jurisdiction. It was held 


that, under Michigan statutes in force in 1952, 
the probate courts and the circuit courts had 


Salaries of Canadian 


concurrent jurisdiction so that either had author- 
ity to require the trustees of a charitable trust to 
file bond and receive letters of trusteeship before 
acting 

the fact that 


administration of 


This situation is reminiscent of 


the statutes touching the 
charitable trusts vary greatly among the 50 states, 

there a central admin 
istrative or research ofhce which has even part 
ol the 


trusts extant in the 


and in but few states is 


facts regarding the thousands of such 


state. It sometimes has been 
the 
central agencies of this type, 
rable to the 
and Wales which has functioned since 1853.'° 


Unknown 


recommended that states should establish 
somewhat compa 


Charities Commission of England 


charitable 
struments are mostly in the archives of probate 
3,000 
Little is known about their 
annals, so that this area is a kind of peculiar 
“blind spot” in modern social science Sampling 


thousands of trust in 


courts, scattered across the nation in 


county courthouses 


studies can be made almost anywhere, and they 


often produce inspiring and instructive reports 
occasional amusing and 


that are not without 


pathetic features. 


In re Banks’ Will 


(1957 


* In re McNatr’s 


10 Misc, 2d 492, 169 N.Y. §. 2d 528 
Estate S. D.), 53 N. W. 2d 210 (1952) 
' In re Jones’ Estate (Mich.), 54 N. W. 2d 697 (1952) 
Massachusetts Law Quarterly, 30: 22-37, May, 1945 
\ few states, among which is New Hampshire, recently 
have given an assistant attorney general some responsibili 
ties of this ty pe 


and U.S. Professors 


By R. D. MITCHENER 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


Sse CANADIAN AND U.S. surveys! provide a 


general 


~ 


comparison of salaries paid to college 
and university teachers in the two countries. De 
spite some procedural weaknesses, Canadian sal 
aries seem to compare quit favorably with thos« 
in the U.S., and they are possibly higher for ce1 
tain academic ranks and some types and sizes ol 
institutions , 

In 1957-58, for example, using $1,000 intervals 
for calculation, the median salary of 90,276 full 
time instructional personnel paid on a nine 
month basis in 772 degree-granting U.S. institu 
tions was $6,021. This compared with a median 
1,260 teachers in 
Canadian institutions. Religious personnel not 


luded 


of $6,535 for 54 comparable 


on a regular pay scale, and deans, were exc 
in both cases. 
For 1958-59, comparisons can only be mad 


between Canadian median salaries and U.S. mean 
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salaries. Such a procedure is open to question 


Hov ever, available data showed that the mean 
Canadian salary for all staff surveyed in that year 

$300 more than the Pub- 
lished data indicated that median Canadian and 
mean U.S. 


more 


was almost median. 


salaries for institutions with 5,000 or 


students were, respectively, as follows: 


deans, $14,125 and $13,047; professors, $11,071 


and $9,840; associate protessors, $8,343 and 


Division 
Salaries and Qualifications of 
Colleges, 1957-1958 (Or 
National Education 
Research 
Practices in 
1957-1958 


Bureau of Education 
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Highie 
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Queen 
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Salarie 
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Washington NEA 1958 
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Teach 
Ottawa 


Higher Educa 


tawa s Printer 


United States Division 
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Junior Colleges 
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1958-1959 


Fducation Section 
Colleges 


tokeIman, W. R 


ers in Universities and 
Queen's Printer 959 
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$7,462; assistant protessors, $6,698 and $6,210; 
and instructors and lecturers, $5,249 and $5,035. 
It should be noted that there were only four 
Canadian institutions with enrollments of over 
5,000 when students at affiliated institutions were 
excluded, 

A schedule of minimum salaries in 26 Cana- 
dian institutions for 1959-60 issued by the Cana- 
dian Association of University Teachers shows 
that the University of Toronto has the highest 
salary schedule, with minimum starting salaries 
of $12,000 for professors, $9,000 for associate pro- 
fessors, $7,000 for assistant professors, and $5,500 
for lecturers. The median minimum salaries fo1 
the 26 institutions (which included several lib- 
eral arts colleges with enrollments of less than 
1,000) were $9,000 for professors, $7,200 for asso- 
ciate professors, $5,600 for assistant professors, 
and $4,450 for lecturers.” 








Canadian institutions are facing many of the 
recruitment difficulties common to their U.S. 
brethren, due in part to the fact that recently 
only about 275 earned doctorates have been 
granted each year by Canadian universities. A 
partial solution may be seen in the fact that 
an apparent trend of years’ standing 
is being reversed. According to J]. H. Stewart 
Reid, executive secretary, Canadian Association 
of University US. 
teachers are now being hired by Canadian col- 


many 


Teachers, probably more 


leges and universities than are Canadians by U.S. 


institutions. An increase in median salaries of 


23.6°,, for teaching staff ir over 50 Canadian in- 
stitutions from 1956-57 to 1958-59 no doubt has 
had some effect on this aspect of rec ruitment. 

1959 
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Education for Tomorrow: 67 ‘Theses 
From the Forthcoming Book, 
“The Future of Public Education” 
By MYRON LIEBERMAN 


Educational Research Council of Greater Cleveland (Ohio) 


1. Lhere NEA and the 


should be 


Piis bXcrRPE Constitutes most of the final chapter 
of “The Future of Public Education” (294 pages, 
$5.00; copyright, 1960), which will be published 
later this month by the University of Chicago 
It offers the author's conclusions based on 
detailed analysis chapters.—Ep 
Nou 


Press 


presented in 12 


IRACHER S ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The leadership positions in teachers’ organiza 


tions must be made attractive enough to compete 


with any other of educational position, and 


with top-level positions in industry, the professions, 


ty pe 


government service, and other fields. The chief execu 
tive of such NEA and. the 
\AUP should be paid not less than $50,000 per year. 


organizations as the 


2. Teachers should pay at least $100 per year in 
dues, with perhaps $40.00 going to the national o1 
ganization, $40.00 to the organization, and 
$20.00 to their local organization. 


state 


3. There should be at least one full-time repre- 
sentative of the teachers wherever there are at least 
2,000 teachers in a schoo] system or combination of 
systems. The national and state organizations should 
set minimum professional and employment standards 
for these representatives and be ready to assist local 
organizations in employing them on a permanent 


basis 
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merger of the 
AFT on the abandonment of afhlia 


tion with the labor movement and (b) adequate or 


basis of (a) an 


ganizational safeguards to prevent administrator dom 
ination of the merged organization. 

>. There may be a group of teachers’ organiza 
tions differentiated according to their teaching fields 
of specialization, but there should be only one or 
ganization to represent the same kind of teachers in 
employer-employee affairs 

6. Organization dues should be collected by a 
check-olf system at the source of payment. 

7. Membership in the comprehensive teacher's 
organizations must be mandatory, though on an ex 


tralegal basis. One possible way to achieve this is for 


the organizations to be aggressive supporters of high 
I 


administrative salaries; in return, administrative per 
sonnel must do everything they possibly can, such as 
instituting the check-off strengthen the 


teachers’ organizations. Such a quid pro quo would 


system, to 


not mean administrator domination of the organiza 
tions but would be a natural alliance based upon 
mutual strength and respect. Every effort should be 
made to make membership attractive through cheap 
insurance, credit unions, and similar inducements. 

8. The membership structure of teachers’ organi- 
vations must reflect in part the certification regula 
tions for different kinds of educational personnel; 
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those persons with no training in common and with 


widely disparate levels of training should not be 


lumped together into one vast industrial union type 


ryanization 


9. Superintendents and other top-level man 


agerial employees should not be allowed to join 


ganizations which represent teachers in matters 


of employment 
10. Teachers 


enforce a 


organizations should establish and 


code of professional ethics that would be 


nationwide in soope 


STATEGY AND TACTICS 


|. Long-range strategy must de-emphasize the 


community-by-community approach to educational 


improvements; there should be a correspondingly 


greater emphasis upon improvements at the state and 
national levels 


2. Teachers must rely more upon organizational 


pressure on school boards and other elected officials 
ind less upon “educating the public” in the way 


typified by present-day PTA activities 


2 


§. The power of national and state professional 


organizations must be utilized systematically to affect 


the outcome of negotiations between teachers and 


school boards at the local level 


1. Professional control over entry and collective 


bargaining must be given a_ high organizational 


priority; the present emphasis upon minimum salary 
laws should be abandoned 
>. Strateg 


which explicitly or implicitly weakens 


the professional autonomy of teachers should — be 


ivoided at virtually any cost 

6. Strategy should be based upon the premise that 
employee benefits are ordinarily not given freely by 
they are I eachers 


employers taken by employees 


should not be perturbed over anguished cries from 


the school boards or legislatures or private citizens 


when they take aggressive action to achieve their just 
employment demands. Employers never jump for joy 


in these circumstances, mo matter how justified the 


employee arguments may be 
TEACHERS AS EMPLOYEES 


1. School 


ind one gotiate 


boards should be required to recognize 


with the majority organizations of 
teachers concerning conditions of employment; if it 
different 


types of 


tppears desirable to have organizations 


representing different teachers, only the 
majority organization for each type should represent 
the teachers 


2. Teachers and school boards should sign master 


contracts which cover the following subjects 


Scope and purposes of the Legislation limiting the 
agreement 

Definitions of terms used 

Recognition of the bargain 
ing unit and renegotiation 

Regular schedule of Salary schedule 
ings Number of paydays 

Membership in the bar 
gaining unit 

Checkoff 


Obligations of the 


agreement 
Duration of the 
Provisions for 


agreement 
termination 


mect 


Travel pay and allowances 

Pay for special duties 
coaching etc.) 

Hours of “ rk 
school dav 


various normal 


parties 
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Class schedules 
Number of preparations 
Sick leave 
Absenteeism by teachers 
Rest and lunch-hour 
pe riods 
Vacations 
Promotions 


Decrease in personne! 

Safety provisions 

Pupil discipline 

Military service credit 

Suspension and discharge 
procedures 

Grievance procedures 

Supplies to be furnished 

lime off for professional 
mectings 

Procedures for handling 
parental complaints 


Transfers 
Substitute 


Leaves of absence 


teachers 


SEMLOTIEN 


, 


§. Procedures for changing the conditions of em 


ployment should be spelled out in the master con 


tracts; it should be impossible for school boards to 


make substantial changes by unilateral action 

1. Grievance procedures should protect the rights 
ind dignity of teachers without providing unreason 
ible restrictions on the managerial discretion needed 
to run a school system efficiently 

>. Application forms for employment ind promo 
tion should omit references to race, religion, nation 
ilitv, or lineage 
mobility of 


6. Unnecessary restrictions upon the 


educational — personne! should be eliminated; for 


example, requirements that a state superinte ndent of 


schools be a resident of a given state for a certain 


number of years prior to election or appointment 


Wavs 


immobilizing effects of forcing teachers to 


should be abolished must be found to over 


come the 


give up substantial pension or retirement benefits 


if they should move 


TEACHERS SALARIES 


1. Since teaching is essentially a cluster of dit 


ferent occupations, despite their common label, we 


should expect some salary differentiation according 


to the teaching field; this does not mean merely the 


clementary-secondary dichotomy, which is unrealistic 
is a basis for differentiation 
$15.000 a 


Top teachers must be paid $10,000 


it minimum, through the use of educational 
specialty boards. Such boards may provide for more 
than one rank of superior teacher 

3. Teachers should not be required to teach full 
time or not at all: older teachers should be allowed to 


decrease their load and salarv, and we should utilize 
potential teachers who can teach only part-time 

!. Teachers should be given a direct economic 
stake in the efficiency and productivity of the school 
receive a fair share of the dif 
and the 


an igrced-upon level of 


system. They should 


ference between the estimated actual costs 


of operating the schools at 


educational achievement 


>. A school system should not be forced to give 


raises on a permanent basis or not at all; the salary 


structure should be sufficiently flexible so that systems 


can pas ron-recurring raises 
6. The notion that the public will not pay high 


salaries is a rationalization of teacher weakness and 


must not be accepted as the final state of the public 


mind on the businessman who knows 


subject I he 
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Prentice-Hall. 19956 
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it is to his business advantage to pay high salaries 
for good personnel can hardly deny the validity of 
this argument to the business of the public. 

7. All salary data should be easily accessible to the 


public. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 


1. There must be national standards for teacher 
certification; the legal form of their implementation 
is important but not necessarily decisive. 

2. ‘Teacher education must be confined to institu 
tions of higher education which are centers of re 
search, 


5. There 


oretical and practical training in teacher-education 


must be day-to-day articulation of the 
programs. 

4. There must be unified control of teacher educa 
tion and of the schools in which prospective teachers 
receive their practical training. 

5. The academic course structure must recognize 
that not all education courses are professional and 
that some of the courses in the teaching field of 
specialization are of this non-professional nature. 

6. There inter- 
posed between graduation from accredited teacher 


must be an examination system 
preparing institutions and actual entry to teaching. 
This can be initiated with examinations in the teach- 
ing field of specialization, prepared by specialists in 
each field. All states should be encouraged to use the 
same examination, preparcd and evaluated on a 
national basis. 

7. Requirements for 
into law. by 


a teaching certificate must 


not be enacted state legislatures but 


should be delegated to an agency responsible to 
organized professional opinion; the requirements of 
this agency should have the force of law 

8. The teacher-training 
should be drastically This 
natural consequence of raising the standards for ad 


number of institutions 


reduced. should be the 
mission, retention, and graduation along with a sys 
tem of state board examinations for entry. 

9. Certification requirements should be highly pre 


scriptive and allow relatively little noom for electives 


in a total program of teacher education. 
10. ‘Teachers must learn to see their stake in high 
this them to 


teacher education which has 


standards of entry and why requires 
assume the control over 
passed by default to the colleges and universities. 


11. The 


supervise the practical training of teachers of academ 


persons who teach methods courses and 


ic subjects should be members of the appropriate 
academic departments in their subject fields 

12. The practice of spelling out the requirements 
for a teaching certificate in terms of a given number 
of course credits must be replaced by a system which 
indicates the specific content which must be mastered, 
regardless of courses taken 

13. The most constructive step that 
colleges can take for public education is to put their 


liberal arts 


own house in order. This means eliminating oourse 
proliferation, curtailing emphasis 
tional activities, setting up a new 


ployer-employee relations, insisting upon high stand 


upon non-educa 


framework of em 
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ards for admission, promotion, and graduation, stop- 
ping the intensive recruitment of high-school athletes, 
and otherwise setting a better example for education 
at lower levels. 

14. The study of 
must be included in the general education program 


education as a social institution 


for all students. 


THE FOUNDATIONS 

1. Thorough studies must be undertaken of what 
will be required to eliminate the academic retarda 
tion of underprivileged socioeconomic groups. 

2. A series of substantial awards should be given 
for outstanding theoretical contributions in such fields 
education, 


elementary 


as educational — psychology, 


school finance, and so on. These awards should pro 
vide a substantial incentive for professors to publish 
something better than rehashes of previous textbooks 
in their fields. 

3. An Institute for Educational Leadership could 


be established to concentrate the re-education 


upon 
of organization leaders. 
educational 


if these studies indicate 


4. Preliminary studies of specialty 


boards should be initiated; 
that such boards are feasible, the foundations should 
underwrite the necessary measures to effectuate them. 

>. There should be a national program involving 
the National School Boards American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, the Ameri- 
can School Administrators, and other 
appropriate agencies, to insure that schools and school 


Association, the 


Association of 


systems are given a respected place in the vast urban 
renewal movement which is going to remake the face 
of this country in the next few decades. 

6. Studies the way 
students at various grade and ability levels spend 


should be made of in which 


their time—time and motion studies, if you will. We 
are undoubtedly operating with a very haphazard 
terms of the number of 


feasible for 


educational structure in 


and credits deemed students to 


courses 
carry. Similar studies are needed for teachers of dit 
ferent subjects and grade levels. 

7. There should be a grant program, the ultimate 
objective of which is the establishment of national 
standards for doctoral degrees in fields which do not 
standards. These should 


now have such 


consider the feasibility of de-emphasizing the institu 


programs 


tion-by-institution approach to the improvement of 
doctoral programs 

8. Studies and action programs should be designed 
to bring about much heavier expenditures for educa 
tional research and experimentation. We 
develop a clear idea of how much ought to be spent 
basis and 


need to 


on educational research on a nationwide 
what sources should support this research and at what 
levels 

9. An Institute for 
set up which would concentrate upon studies of the 


Educational Theory could be 
institutional aspects of education. This institute might 
provide funds and facilities for a small number of 
persons to study such subjects as the economics of 
public education, the composition and operation of 
state departments of education, the dynamics of ed 
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and what news about 


mass me dia the 


ucational legislation, how, why 


gets into the influence ol 


5 


education 
textbook publishers and of private ly sponsored educa 


tional materials on the curriculum, and the inv rnal 


operations of educational organizations The institut 


might have only a few permanent members: others 


could be brought in on a rotating basis, as is done at 


Behavioral 


Advanced 


the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Palo Alto and the 


Princeton. 


Sciences at Institute for 
Study at 
10. An 


be established 


] echnologs might 


res irch 


Institute for Educational 


which would be devoted to 


and experimentation with the most advanced forms 
of technology for educational purposes 


take the 


prove the quality of the proposals thev receive lo 


11. Foundations must initiative to im 


this end, they should sponsor a series of conferences 
it least every few years to review their operations and 


This 
jointly with institutions of higher education, school 


evaluate their effectiveness should be done 


systems, and teachers’ organizations. The foundations 
should provide for systematic, independent evaluation 
of their activities, Just as they urge others to undergo 


find 


what able individuals do not submit proposals (there 


such evaluation. For example, they should out 


are some!) and why they do not. If handled properly, 


this suggestion would strengthen the foundations 


politically as well as increase their effectiveness 


EDL CATIONAL CONTROLS 


AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

1. Local control of education by laymen should be 
limited to peripheral and ceremonial functions of 
education. However, the rights of individual parents 
make. certain basic choices (for 


and students to 


example, whether the student takes a college pre 
paratory or a vocational program) must be carefully 
protected. 

make 


able contribution to public education in their nan 


2. Laymen can ordinarily their most valu 


educational organizations. As members of organized 


groups, laymen can help to protect the integrity of 


the school program by opposing efforts to use thi 
schools through special holidays, contests, activities 
or subjects to advance organizational interests which 


are not necessary for the educational welfare of 


students 


3. In view of the fact that the people most active 


in educational affairs are usually from the upper 


classes and tend to favor policies which are unfair to 
less privileged groups, citizens should support school 
budgets which make all subjects and activities freely 


available to all students who have the capacity to 


profit from them. School-wide activities which are 


theoretically open to all students but which = are 


such as 


should bye 


usually not attended by poorer children 


junior proms requiring formal dress 


climinated unless economic and social class factors 


in participation can be removed 
t. Laymen should support proposals to give tea¢ 


ers more authority over students and over parental 


behavior relating to school problems 
ee 


Chnool 


\ request from 
} 


wuthorities for a parent to discuss a school 
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problem relating to his children should not be some 


thing the parent is free to ignore, as is almost every 


where the case at the present time 


>. Citizens should support school boards which 


are willing to negotiate conditions of employment 


with representatives of the majority organizations 


of teachers, provided such organizations have ade 


quate safegu irds agai administrator domination 


6. School boards snould provide contracts of per 
haps five vears’ duration for superintendents Super 
busy 


intendents hired for shorter periods are too 


building their political fences (to insure reappoint 


ment) to provide effective educational leadership; 


they frequently pass every controversy on to the 


public, regardless of the professional nature of the 
issues involved 


like the 


evaluated 


7. Citizen participation, work of the 


teachers, needs to be periodically and 


critically. It might be salutary for superintendents 


to reveal the record of citizen participation in their 
\ great deal of this 


participation consists of pressure to fire an athletic 


community for each past year 


coach after an unsuccessful season, protesting because 


one’s child is not in an accelerated group, criticizing 


the school cafeteria for not providing home cooking, 


school bus to make a more 


this 
Citizens tend to underestimate how ineffective 


attempting to get the 


convenient stop, and sundry other matters of 


nature 
the schools are; at the same time, their own partic ipa 
tion and influence upon the school program is often 
the cause rather than the result of this ineffectiveness 
8. Citizens’ education, 
PTA’s, 


groups 


committees on public 


school boards, and «§ cr individuals and 


interested in improving public education 


should work with teachers through the systematic 


evaluation of student achievement, diagnoses of what 
must be done to improve performance, and support 
for the measures needed for improvement 


49 Respec for 


support for ade quate 


teachers should be reflected in 


conditions of educational em 


This suggestion seems especially appropriate because 
the research centers just mentioned do not operate as if 
the problems of education are 
first four vears of its existence 
Advanced Study in the 
from the 
ogy history 


important. Thus in the 
(1954-58), the Center for 
Behavioral Sciences invited per 
Political science, psychol 
anthropology law sociology 


sons following fields 
literature 
biology, psychiatry, and others, Except for one professor 
and 


person 


holding a education 
at Harvard, no professor of education o1 


held of 
the Center. It is 


ont appointment in sociology 
Zz 


whose 
is educational theory was a fellow at 


major study 


difficult to see the justification for ex 
cluding persons interested in educational problems from 
1 center for advanced study in the behavioral 
I hie Institute for Ac 


from a 


sciences 


inced Study has also invited pro 


fessors wide range of the social sciences and the 


humanities, but it has never 


in the vivantages ol 


invited anyone to participate 

study at the Institute for the pur 

I here 

since the 
Abraham 

' 


ind deserved reputation as a scholar 


is a certain 
Institute 


pose of studying educational problems 


measure of trony in this situation also 
founded 


upon the advice of Flexner a 


man whose brilliant 
wen: teal education, I 
that 


invited to study 


largely higher 


think I am mis 


himself 


upon his studies of 


do not tating the cas when I Say 


Flexner would never have been 


Institute inder present conditions and most cer 
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ployment, rather than in annual “Teacher Recogni 
tion Days” (which often embarrass the 
certainly do not help them materially). 

10. Citizens make an 


parents are doing to help or hinder the educational 


teachers and 


should inventory of what 
progress of their children. This inventory should be 


conducted with due regard for the economic status 
and living conditions of the families involved. School 
boards, perhaps in conjunction with PTA’s and citiz 
ens’ committees, should conduct this inventory. The 
sort of questions to be answered include the following: 
(a) Are pupils sent to school with an adequate break 
fast? (b) Are pupils accorded a time and a piace to 
do homework at home? (c) How many children work 
after weekends? At 


do they work, how many hours do they put in, and 


school and on whose insistence 


how is school performance affected by this employ 


ment? (d) How many pupils have an automobile 


or the free use of an automobile? (¢) How late do 
pupils stay up the night before a school day? (f) Are 
students readily provided with funds for school sup- 
plies and equipment? (g) How many pupils are ab 
after holidays? (/) 


tardy for 


sent on school days before and 


How often are children absent or trivial 


reasons with parental knowledge? (7) Do parents 


have a reasonably adequate understanding of their 
children’s academic aptitude and progress in school? 
(j) Are the educational policies of citizens 


formulated with due regard for the less powerful and 


0 
groups 


less articulate groups in the community? 
11. Citizens should recognize that the concept of 
vaguest of the many 


difheult in 


“participation” is one of the 
vague that make 
education. Laymen “participate” in helping to solve 
the medical problems of their children, but the na 
ture and limits of this participation are well under 
delinea- 


terms communication 


stood. Everyone has a stake in a clear-cut 
tion of parental, public, and professional authority 
in public eduction. It is probably more 
that the delineation to everyone than that 


it be a perfect division of labor between profession 


important 


be clear 


als and non-professionals 


elective officials are concerned, the 


short-run, 


2. Insofar as 


rule is clear: for relatively minor, but 


more immediate Improvements, concentrate upon 


local school board elections; for long-range mayor 


improvements, concentrate upon the state and na 
tional election of education-minded legislators and 
executives who have the power to shape the context 
and limits of local action. 

13. Laymen who field. of 
public education should bear in mind the fact that 
the worst evils of public education are more often 


become active in the 


due to teacher acquiescence in public opinion than 


teacher resistance to it. 


(EVENTS continued from page 28) 


INTERNSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
THe Forp FouNnbAtion has announced a group of grants 
totaling $1,927,000 for internships and fellowships to help 
strengthen the quality of public service on the Federal 
state, and local levels. The internships are designed to 
give teachers, journalists, lawyers, and younger persons 
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preparing for Careers in government Opportunitics to work 
with leaders and committees in Congress, state legislatures 
and in local governmental bodies and to improve educa 
tion and training relating to public service. The grants 
$717,000 to American Political Science 
\ssociation to continue and to expand the Congressional 
Fellowship Program for about six years; $240,000 to the 
State of Wisconsin Legislative Council for legislative-staff 
fellowships to about eight college teachers and graduate 
students; $700,000 to Citizenship Clearing House for fel 
lowships in state and local government to university pro- 
fessors and graduate students of political science, govern 
ment, and public administration; and $270,000 to the 
Board of Higher Education, City of New York, for in 
ternships with Federal agencies for about, 25 
scHniOrs a Vcar, 


are as follows: 


college 


ART EDUCATION AND INDIVIDUALITY 


IN THE FACE OF PRESSURES for uniformity and conformity, 
schools of art or design should dare to be different from 
cach other, recently stated Charles Sawyer, director, Uni 
versity of Michigan Museum of Art. “Our related pro 
fessional schools in architecture, engineering and educa 
tion are, I believe, in danger of selling themselves for a 
mess of accreditation-pottage. I recognize clearly enough 
that in education, as in the food and drug business, the 
client or consumer must be protected from the unscru 
pulous, Let us not confuse minimum require 
ments and standards with a drive for uniformity, Above 
all, let those of us associated with art schools independent 
and university alike—in our eagerness to be accepted in 
the general educational pattern and to attain the obvious 
or apparent advantages of a system of accreditation, be 
ware lest we sell our birthright 
iment and adventure in new materials, techniques and 
directions, and to establish and standards for 
their use by students is the responsibility and the life 
arts, as in the practice of art 


however 


The freedom to exper 
controls 
blood of teaching in the 
itself 

“If this pressure for uniformity exists for the 
of art or craft as institutions, it exists equally of course 
for the individual student or craftsman himself. The 
seductive lures of belonging to the contemporary idiom 
of following the cultural patterns illustrated in our pop 
ular magazines or art journals, of being accepted in 
current exhibitions and sales galleries all tend, it seems 
to me, in the direction of a cultural uniformity. The basic 
problem for the schools here is how can the student crafts- 
man learn to use his freedom creatively rather than 
imitatively, How does he develop self discipline in his 
freedom, and how does he learn to distinguish in his own 
work and in all that him between in- 
dividuality and eccentricity? 

The stimulation of imaginative 

couraged and become part of the continuing pattern of 
growth and experience of the individual i 


M hools 


goes on around 
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This text approaches the social problems of education 


’ ‘ . . “** 
SOCIAL both in an “a priori” and an “a posteriori” manner, s0 
that the student can see the educational problem in its en 
ISSUES lirety before he concentrates upon one of its aspects. The 
foundational and sociological approaches are integrated 
IN by a consideration of their common objective. Dr. Bartky 
; believes that in an evolutionary society absolute definitions 


TT ' and fixed solutions are soon replaced, and insists that each 
PUBLIC 


new generation find its own answers to questions concern- 


" Ta. AT : ing the ideals and functions of public education. With this 
EDUCATION conviction he stimulates thought on such questions as: How 
is public education now organized and how should { be 

Joun A. Barry organized? How does it now relate to other institut ons 
Stanford Univ rsity and how might this relationship be improved? What vole 
should education play in the resolution of social issues? 
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the third edition of 
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the third edition of 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ 


by GUY L. BOND, University of Minnesota, and 
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of teaching techniques, this book has been completely reor 
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the adjustment of individual differences in reading growth 
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